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THE POTENCY OF PARADOX 


E makers (and unmakers) of literature, like the representa- 

tives of science—and sometimes philosophers as well—are ac- 
customed to use freely the logical forms and patterns of thought 
without stopping to examine them. Even the best of authors often 
employ them with careless ease, hardly aware that they are using 
logic—or perhaps abusing it—with little consciousness either of 
responsibility or opportunity in connection with this ancient and 
once honored structural science of thought. 

Logic and LInterature—It would be captious to condemn the 
heedlessness of logic on the part of literature. To demand that 
writers, in whatever field, should familiarize themselves with the 
principles and processes of thought before undertaking to express 
themselves, would be like requiring one to learn diatetics before 
venturing to cook or eat. Nevertheless, an acquaintance with the 
science of thought could but be of great advantage to authorship, 
and a thorough knowledge of it might open the way to finer attain- 
ments in literature—as does scientific study in every field. There 
is a logic underlying poetry itself, although the poet uses logic 
effectually without knowing it. 

The neglect of more definite attention to logic on the part of 
literature, however, may have been to the loss of both. Just as of 
late many of the more thorough and explorative scientists have 
begun to examine the concepts and categories science has long been 
using with naive and uncritical assurance, so the representatives 
of literature might wisely look into the principles and methods of 
logic they have been employing with so much of carelessness and 
unconcern. In this way literature might regain some of the 
strength and elevation it has of late been losing, making sundry 
of its ‘‘houses of cards, built upon the sand’’ somewhat more dura- 
ble as well as more shapely. 

The various forms of affirmation and negation, description and 
qualification, laudation and criticism, and the so-called ‘‘figures of 
speech’’ call for more careful scrutiny and a higher valuation than 
literature has given them. 
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One of the most arresting and effective of these is paradoz. 
What is the lineage, the warrant, and the worth, of this potent 
literary instrument? Has it logical status? Or is it a mere de- 
vice for ‘‘putting across’’ (as the phrase goes) novel but ques- 
tionable ideas? Is it merely a superficial rhetorical ruse, or does 
it root in the subsoil of the mind and thus yield not only pleasing 
blossoms but wholesome fruit? 

Paradox Defined and Described.—Defining paradox, with Pro- 
fessor Stewart, tentatively, as ‘‘any statement which contradicts 
what has been taken for granted,’’* we can state the problem as: 
What is that quality in truth that permits of its expansion so as 
to include, transcend, and synthesize apparent contradictions? In 
other words, how is it possible for a paradox to unite and fulfill two 
apparently hostile concepts? Or, to put it another way, how can 
opposites become apposites? 

The answer to this query lies, I take it, in what is called the 
‘‘polarity of truth,’’ appearing in such familiar pairs of opposites 
as subject, object; finite, infinite ; human, divine; temporal, eternal ; 
matter, mind; freedom, determinism; the ideal, the actual. One 
term of the polarity seems at first to deny or antagonize its oppo- 
site; but upon reflection each is seen not only to require the other— 
so that it can not be understood without it—but to be capable of 
uniting with it in a synthesis that embraces the truth in both in a 
higher unity. This polar relationship may be termed more phi- 
losophia, contrapletion, each pole being the contraplete (contra, 
opposite; plere, to fulfill) of the other.” 

Paradox, then, as a literary form, may be described as arising 
out of the endeavor to express and apply the polar relationship in 
the field of literature. It is closely related, that is, to the logical 
process of dialectic. Since the relationship of contrapletion in 
itself is arresting and challenging, paradox has in it a dramatic 
element, often occasioning, at first, a shock of surprise or even of 
resentment, which, however, almost immediately disappears in 
convinced assent. Paradox, however, does not complete the syn- 


1W. K. Stewart, ‘‘A Study of Paradox,’’ The Hibbard Journal, Vol. 
XXVII (1928), pp. 1-14. The term ‘‘paradox’’ is often used as a synonym 
for contradition, i.e., a real, not apparent, contradiction. This double usage is 
very confusing. Instead of paradox (beyond belief) it might be well, in case 
of a real contradiction, to substitute some such term as contradox (contrary 
to belief). 

2 An account of the term ‘‘contrapletion,’’ by the writer, may be found in 
an article ‘‘A Broadening Factor in Logic’’ in The Philosophical Review, 
Vol. XL (1931), pp. 459-468. 

8 Cf. Lynn Harold Hough, ‘‘Truth and Paradox,’’ in The Process of 
Religion. N. Y., The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
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thesis involved but only suggests it, leaving the mind to do the rest 
for itself. This literature can do, but philosophy can not. For 
philosophy is under bonds to interpret experience as completely 
as possible, being obligated—as literature is not—to follow dialectic 
through to the end and take full note of its consequences. 

The origin and rationale of the polar relationship may be traced 
to a source in experience which philosophy has long recognized 
but has never fully appraised, i.e., the ubiquitous and pregnant 
principle of duality. Here is the matrix of paradox. We are, in 
our very being, twofold—body and soul, psycho-physical and spir- 
itual—and because this is our nature it constantly emerges in ex- 
perience and is translated into thought and expression. Being 
himself sub ject-ob ject, homo sapiens regards all things in the light 
of this duality. Many have been the attempts to dissolve this in- 
herent duality in some form of behaviorism or monism or other 
solvent—an enterprise in which a prominent school of psychology 
is now strenuously engaged—but all of these efforts seem doomed 
to failure because constantly refuted by experience, which, in 
various forms, attests that the dualities, ‘‘body-soul,’’ ‘‘mind-matter 
(or motion),’’ ‘‘nature-spirit,’’ can not be successfully refuted or 
ignored. 

Our human problem (by no means merely intellectual) appears 
to be to bring these two essential elements of our nature as related 
to our environment into a vital harmony, a result which can be 
achieved only by moral and spiritual as well as intellectual syn- 
theses. In this dialectic activity Everyman is engaged all his life 
long. It is a task both for the individual and for society. For 
this reason it is essential to distinguish polarity, or contrapletion, 
clearly, on the one hand, from contradiction, in which one opposite, 
if true, eliminates the other, and, on the other hand, from con- 
trariety, in which the opposites are inherently hostile (e.g., good 
and evil) and can never be harmonized. Paradox can not be 
rightly employed in either of these latter relationships. It can be 
used creatively only in instances of inherent contrapletion, comple- 
mentary relationship. 

Paradox and Personality.—To express and emphasize the essen- 
tial polar, or contrapletal, duality in various forms of human ex- 
perience and at the same time to suggest the unity which underlies 
and transcends it and calls for its resolution :—may be defined as 
the office of paradox. 

Nowhere is paradox more marked and meaningful than in the 
moral realm. This accounts for its prominence in the teaching 
of great moralists, notably in that of Jesus. Two sayings in the 
Sermon on the Mount are striking instances of paradox: ‘‘Blessed 
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are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven’’; and, 
“‘Tf, therefore, the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is 
that darkness.’’ The chief of all Jesus’ paradoxes, however, is that 
which goes to the heart of personality : ‘‘He that findeth his [physi- 
cal] life shall lose it [the life of the spirit] and he that loseth his 
[physical] life for my sake shall find it [the spiritual life].’’ ¢ 

Mystics, as well as moralists and poets, are adepts in the use 
of paradox for the reason that they perceive so clearly its spiritual 
significance. One may instance Paul’s ‘‘When I am weak then am 
I strong,’’ and the line of Francis Thompson, 


To eat, deny thy meat. 


Professor §. N. Dasgupta in his volume Hindu Mysticism quotes 
from the article ‘‘Bodhisattva’’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of Re- 
ligion and Ethics this striking paradox: ‘‘If I really love myself 
I must not love myself.’’ 

The deeper the study of personality goes the more it discovers 
the polarity that underlies paradox, running through all the subtle 
and sensitive relationships and activities of personal life. Espe- 
cially is this true of the relation of finite and imperfect personality 
to self-subsistent and perfect personality, as one finds it expressed 
throughout the ‘literature of religion. The inter-relationship of 
dependence and independence, determinism and freedom, finds 
striking expression, e.g., in another of Paul’s poignant paradoxes: 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is 
God which worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleas- 
ure.’” You and God; God and you: in this paradoxical partner- 
ship lies the soul of personal religion.’ Tennyson describes the 
presence of this divine-human dialectic moving toward synthesis 
thus: 


We feel we are nothing, 

For all is Thou and in Thee; 
We feel we are something, 

That also is from Thee; 
We feel we are nothing, 

But Thou wilt help us to be. 


The last line resolves the paradox in a vital synthesis. Francis 
Thompson’s ‘‘The Kingdom of God is within You,’’ beginning ‘‘O 
world invisible, we view Thee’’ is a succession of mystical symbolic 
paradoxes growing out of the interplay of the spiritual and the 


4 Matt. 10: 39. The words ‘‘for my sake,’’ supply the key to the paradox. 
5 Buddhism, in its original form at least, missed the second form of this 
elemental spiritual codperation, with consequent impoverishment. 
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natural, the divine and the human. So also is his searching poem, 
‘<The Hound of Heaven.”’ 

Paradox and Hyperbole—Regarding paradox as a form of 
arrested implicit dialectic, it should be possible to understand its 
nature somewhat better and also to differentiate it more clearly 
from other literary forms. 

It is manifestly as desirable and difficult to keep paradox from 
confusion with other expressional forms as to keep polarity, or 
contrapletion, from confusion with other logical forms. Paradox 
should be distinguished, e.g., from hyperbole, although they are 
closely related. Hyperbole may be described as a form of state- 
ment so manifestly exaggerated as to be self-corrective, serving 
thus inimitably the purpose of added emphasis. Just as allitera- 
tion (as some one has said) is like a sheep-bell that serves to keep 
a sentence from becoming lost in the wilderness, so hyperbole is 
like a salvo that serves to call attention to an idea and make it 
memorable. Jesus, who was a master of figures of speech, made 
frequent use of hyperbole, as well as of analogue, parable, and 
paradox. ‘‘If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, . . . if thine 
eye ... pluck it out.’’ ‘‘It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle... .’’ Such hyperbolic emphasis has been 
the saving of sayings that might otherwise have long since passed 
into oblivion. Yet hyperbole accomplishes its purpose always at 
great risk of misleading literalists, as has been abundantly proven. 

Hyperbole, like paradox, is a favorite instrument of poet and 
sage, as well as of moralist. Emerson loved it well and used it as 
only he could do, as when he spoke of ‘‘sowing the sun and moon 
for seeds,’’ and ‘‘hitching your wagon to a star.’’ Thoreau knew 
its value and made use of it to the full, justifying himself with the 
following sagacious comment: ‘‘I am convinced that I cannot exag- 
gerate enough even to lay the foundations of a true expression.’’ ® 

Exclamations often have in them either the salt of paradox or 
the spice of hyperbole, expressing (sometimes affecting) surprise, 
delight, or consternation, in a single term, or phrase, that may 
convey either appreciation or depreciation. Girls are especially 
ardent devotees of hyperbole and paradox. You may hear them 
saying, with great ardor, ‘‘I am dying’’ to do this, or to go here or 
there, when they mean ‘‘I am lwing”’ for it. Exclamatory ex- 
pression seems to be wholly devoid of logic; yet an exclamation may 
compress an entire judgment or argument into a single word, as 
when one exclaims ‘‘Correct!’’ or ‘‘True!’’ or ‘‘Good!’’, or shouts 
that much abused word ‘‘Fine!’’ 


¢ The Heart of Thoreau’s Journal, p. 191. 
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Hyperbole often accompanies paradox. An arresting sentence 
from Heine, quoted by Professor Stewart, illustrates this : ‘‘ Apple- 
tarts were then (i.e., in my boyhood) my passion; now it is love, 
truth, freedom—and crab-soup.’’ This is hyperbole rather than 
paradox, although it ‘‘ produces the effect of paradox.’’ Crab-soup 
is clearly introduced by the poet in the interests of candor and 
‘‘normaley’’ and in order to save himself from a priggish claim 
to be scot-free from all ‘‘carnal’’ desires. Crab-soup is thus as 
refreshing to the mind of the reader as it was to the palate of 
Heine. . 

Paradox and Humor.—This suggests an element often present, 
and more than incidental, in both paradox and hyperbole: humor. 
Humor, like beauty, is ‘‘its own excuse for being.’? When united 
to wisdom it is doubly refreshing. Thoreau was well furnished 
not only with the resources of wise paradox (as Stewart points 
out) and happy hyperbole, but also with the ‘‘dry’’ humor which 
cheers but not inebriates. One may instance that fine bit of para- 
doxical hyperbole: ‘‘Why should I be lonely? Is not our planet 
in the milky way?’’ Volumes of dissertation as to the friendliness 
of the starry skies would not say as much as is encompassed within 
this cryptic but eloquent sentence. Happily, humor has not wholly 
fled our gloomy, war-cursed, and superficially gay age. Have we 
not long had Bernard Shaw—an adept in the art of paradox? 
Chesterton, too, an unfallen Falstaff, cheered us for too brief a 
time with his pertinent paradoxes, as when he remarked: ‘‘A yawn 
is a silent yell,’’ or when he rebuked Christians for their lack of 
gaiety by declaring that ‘‘seriousness’’ is ‘‘irreligious’’ and that 
‘‘Satan fell by the force of gravity.’’ Other humorists, more pro- 
fessional than these, are with us,—too numerous to mention. 

Another characteristic (already alluded to) that attaches to 
paradox, forming one of its subtle fascinations, lies in what it leaves 
unsaid and relies upon the hearer, or reader, to supply, and which, 
if unsupplied, leaves one either sorely mystified or quite misguided. 
This often calls for reading into a word a meaning suggested by, 
but essentially. different from, its accepted usage. For example, 
the famous motto upon the familiar trademark of the Aldine Press 
consisted of a saying of the Emperor Augustus (accompanied by the 
festive Dolphin) : Festina lente (hasten slowly), which finds a happy 
parallel in Shakespeare’s ‘‘too swift arrives as tardy as too slow.”’ 
The point of the Augustan paradox manifestly lies in reading into 
lente the meaning of deliberately or carefully, suggested by slow- 
mess, but not at all the same thing. Duligenter would have con- 
veyed the meaning more accurately, but would have missed the 
piquant contrast with festina which makes the paradox so appro- 
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priate a motto for a printer, especially when symbolized by the 
Aldine figure of the swift but sportful and skillful dolphin. A 
further service that paradox performs with careless ease is to bring 
out the difference between superficial consistency, which wisdom 
flouts, and the deeper consistency, that it confirms. 

Abuses of Paradox.—Being of so subtle and nimble a nature, 
this Ariel among literary forms, paradox, is exposed to frequent 
and sorry abuse. Not every would-be sage is a Prospero in his 
employment of it. Professor Stewart aptly alludes to the ‘‘grovel- 
ling paradoxes’? (he might have called them Caliban paradoxes) 
which so frequently debase literature. There are also derisive 
paradoxes that defame life, and tinsel paradoxes, that glitter and 
coruscate but do not reflect genuine truth. 

Here, too, enters the dragon of sententiousness that waits ever 
upon both writer and public speaker. Emerson falls into this 
habit frequently. Yet on the whole he ‘‘balances odd with even’’ 
admirably, in defiance of ‘‘the hobgoblin, consistency.’’? How 
tempting it is for epigramist, as well as dogmatist, to avoid the 
interruption and drag of qualification, even when simple honesty— 
to say nothing of fairness, or catholicity—demands the use of this 
very essential brake upon the too headlong movement of assertion 
or denial! 

It is not always easy to detect the falsity that lies within a 
misconceived or misapplied paradox. The well-known lines of 
Pope, referred to by Professor Stewart with quite too lenient a 
comment, afford an example: 


All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good; 

And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is right. 


This succession of brilliant and plausible paradoxes at first at- 
tracts and then repels. The attraction lies in the pertinent and 
wholesome truth that if one could station himself near enough to the 
center of reality, instead of wishing to shatter ‘‘this sorry scheme 
of things,’’ with Omar, and ‘‘remold it nearer to the heart’s de- 
sire,’’ everything would assume for him a changed aspect ; he would 
find direction, harmony, good, where he now sees only chance, dis- 
cord, and evil. Such a desideratum is surely worth cherishing, 
provided it does not blind one to conflicting realities. But instead 
of affirming that there is art in Nature and that there are signs of 
direction in the midst of chance and of harmony in discord, and 
instead of holding out the hope that all things are moving toward 









| 
| 
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a worthy goal and will eventually reach it, Pope’s lines declare that 
this ideal state of things is already here and, moreover, imply that 
all that appears otherwise is allusion. This is not thoroughgoing 
dialectic but assumption, not faith but wish-thinking. Such an 
attitude flouts experience, discounts reason, and tends to paralyze 
the effort to make things better than they are. Especially repug- 
nant to the moral sense, as well as to the rational intelligence, is 
the claim of the climactic line, ‘‘One truth is clear, whatever is, is 
right.’’ Such misleading paradoxes do not, however, discredit 
paradox itself but only serve to warn against its misuse.” 

Great potency of meaning, as well as of hidden symmetry, lies 
enfolded within the cryptic confines of paradox. Startling yet 
attracting, disturbing yet restoring, perplexing yet illuminating, 
it awakens us—as all dialectic (like that of Socrates) should—from 
our slumber in the prosaic and commonplace to the vivid contrasts 
and inexhaustible meanings of the larger reality about, above, and 
within. 

JOHN WRricHT BucKHAM 

Paciric SCHOOL OF RELIGION 





RATIONALIZATION 
I 


HE term ‘‘rationalization’’ has come to signify anything from 

a psychopath’s inadequate or evasive explanation of the mo- 
tives for his conduct to the most elaborate ‘‘rational’’ arguments 
offered in justification of a psychological, sociological, economic, or 
philosophic position. Generally, the psychologists have limited the 
term to designate the mental process of justifying conduct by ad- 
ducing false motives; whereas the sociologists and historians have 
broadened its meaning to include justification for our opinions and 
theories as well as for our conduct. However, Ernest Jones, who 
first used the term in its present signification in 1908,1 tended to 
sanction this more extended meaning. A common further exten- 
sion, which is not indicated in any of the recent unabridged dic- 


7 Paradox is as ancient as literature itself. Hui Sze (c. 350 B. C.) taught 
his ‘‘ten paradoxes’’ to the dialecticians of his day. Among them were such 
as these: All things in the universe are similar to one another and differ from 
one another; The South has no limit and has a limit. 

1In an essay ‘‘Rationalisation in Everyday Life,’’ which was read at the 
First International Psycho-analytical Congress at Salzburg, April 27, 1908, 


and which may be found in his Papers on Psychoanalysis, 3rd ed., London, 
1923. 
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tionaries that I have consulted, is to use the term to signify, not 
only the mental process, but also the oral and written products of 
that process. The word in this sense becomes nearly synonymous 
with ‘‘ideology’’ and Pareto’s ‘‘derivation.’’ In this paper I use 
the term in all three of these senses. 

When, along with ‘‘rationalization,’’ we include Pareto’s ‘‘deri- 
vation,’’ V. F. Calverton’s ‘‘cultural compulsive,’’? Charles A. 
Beard’s ‘‘faith,’’* and similar other terms like myth and folklore, 
now so frequently extended in meaning to apply to political, eco- 
nomic, and historical theories and systems, we are confronted with 
a complex conception that places extreme emphasis on the sub- 
jective factors in rational activity. Beard in his essay discusses 
the contemporary crisis in historiography and calls it a distressing 
dilemma. It is, indeed, and it is not limited to historiography, but 
involves all of the social sciences and philosophy. James Harvey 
Robinson maintains that nearly all of the writing of the past in 
the social sciences, political economy, politics, and ethics ‘‘may be 
brushed aside by future generations as mainly rationalizing.’’ ¢ 
Pareto is more inclusive; nearly all of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries were irrational and non-scientific except him. Calverton 
argues that since we can not avoid the cultural compulsives, ob- 
jectivity in the social sciences is impossible. Beard reduces written 
history to an act of faith. I question whether any important mod- 
ern work in the fields of psychology, sociology, anthropology, po- 
litical science, economics, art, history, or philosophy has not been 
attacked by some critic, representative of another school, as a series 
of rationalizations. Whether a southern or northern historian’s 
interpretation of the genesis, conduct, or aftermath of the Civil 
War is hailed as a solid contribution or a product of rationalization 
depends largely on the writer’s and critic’s relation to the Mason- 
Dixon line. Malthus’s laws of population, Randall suggests,® are 
only a justification for their author’s religious convictions on origi- 
nal sin and the earthly misery of man. Darwin’s laws of evolution 
are only rationalizations that arose from the same social milieu that 
produced the Manchester economists, both the struggle for exist- 
ence and laissez-faire being, au fond, nothing but ideological justi- 
fications for unrestricted competitive enterprise in the open mar- 
ket. Protestantism is an ideological justification of capitalism, 


2V. F. Calverton, ed., The Making of Modern Man (N. Y., 1931), pp. 24 ff. 

8 Charles A. Beard, ‘‘ Written History as an Act of Faith,’’ The American 
Historical Review, Vol. XXXIX (1934), pp. 219-231. 

4 The Mind in the Making (N. Y., 1921), p. 47. 

5 John Herman Randall, Jr., The Making of the Modern Mind, revised ed. 
(Cambridge, 1940), p. 328. 
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say Weber and Tawney. Capitalism, says Thurman Arnold, is a 
quaint, contradictory potpourri of folklore and myth. Freud’s 
theories are explained in some quarters as the unwholesome lucu- 
brations of a Jew in a decadent, sex-ridden cultural milieu, the 
former capital of the Hapsburgs, who projected his ‘‘cultural com- 
pulsives’’ into his patients very much as Charcot projected his 
conceptions of hysteria into his patients. Spengler’s Decline of the 
West represents the rationalizations of a Junker. Beard’s Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of the Constitution is dismissed as Marxist 
propaganda. The bourgeois economist or historian scoffs at Marx- 
ism as the rationalizations of thwarted intellectuals; the Marxists 
retort that they are scientific thinkers ; whereas the liberals and con- 
servatives are ideologists, for ‘‘ideological thinking . . . flourishes 
to the extent to which a class is reactionary.’’?® As Kenneth Burke 
remarks, anent another controversy, the Marxists class-angle the 
Freudians, and the Freudians psychoanalyze the Marxists.’ In 
this sort of game of chasing tails there is no end. 


II 


Probably the most obvious explanation for the nearly patho- 
logical subjectivity revealed in this kind of thinking is that since 
we are in an age of radical change, our thoughts must necessarily 
reflect the chaos of our era. The new psychology and its various 
schools, the breakdown of classical physics and mathematics, the 
Marxist, fascist, and liberal ideologies, the semanticists, the neo- 
Aristotelians and neo-Thomists, the Bergsonians and other vitalists, 
the pragmatists, the logical positivists, etc., ete..—all, in their own 
way, testify to the intellectual confusion of our times. ‘‘The multi- 
plicity of ways of thinking,’’ writes Karl Mannheim, ‘‘cannot be- 
come a problem in periods when social stability underlies and guar- 
antees the internal unity of a world-view. As long as the same 
meanings of words, the same ways of deducing ideas, are inculcated 
from childhood on into every member of the group, divergent 
thought-processes cannot exist in that society.’’* Today there is 
no social stability, no common culture, no common logos. Is it sur- 
prising, then, that the facts and reasons of one school of thought 
will seem like the most obvious, and even absurd, tissue of ra- 
tionalizations to the adherents of another? It could not well be 
otherwise. 

Another explanation, and one more relevant to the present dis- 
cussion, is the radical change in the conceptions of the nature of 


¢ Lewis S. Feuer, Science and Society, Vol. VII (1943), p. 260. 
7 Permanence and Change (N. Y., 1935), p. 283. 
8 Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (N. Y., 1936), p. 6. 
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the human mind that have developed in the past century, more or 
or less in the wake of Schopenhauer’s emphasis on the primacy of 
the will. In the scholastic psychology the intellect, which could 
intuitively apprehend universal truths,,was primary and the 
governor of the will.® The later psychology of Descartes and 
Locke, still close to scholasticism, continued to conceive the mind 
as possessing the power to apprehend clear, distinct, and adequate 
ideas that reflected reality, and so did, still later, the faculty psy- 
chology of the nineteenth century. This rational mind has been 
given the coup de grace by a succession of voluntarists, which in- 
cludes Schopenhauer, the evolutionists, the Bergsonians, pragma- 
tists, and psychoanalysts. They have reduced the mind from an 
apprehender of universal truths either to an organ of biological 
and social adaptation like the eye and the hand (the mind, H. G. 
Wells declares with picturesque vigor, is no more the cognizer of 
objective truth than is the snout of a pig), or to a feeble glow on 
the surface of the dank, queasy depths of the unconscious, where 
Id and Super-ego wage their sanguinary battle. In either case, 
the sovereign mind of man that could grapple successfully with 
the riddles of the universe has been unceremoniously dethroned. 
‘*All of the schools of psychology,’’ George H. Sabine declares, 
‘‘appear to approach agreement in at least one general conclusion, 
viz., that the intellectual processes are much more intimately tied 
up with feeling and action than was imagined to be the case by the 
over-intellectualized psychology of a generation ago.’’*® And 
earlier in the same essay he observes, ‘‘To a generation of critics 
nourished on Freud a profession of total objectivity sounds’ less 
like a statement of scientific method than like a defense reaction 
by which a scholar hides from himself the biases which his scholarly 
conscience will not permit him to avow.’’™' Childs, following 
Dewey, asserts, ‘‘. . . cognitive experience is a secondary and de- 
rived experience, no matter how important its function may be 
in the ordering of man’s affairs.’’?2_ He also says, ‘‘ Desire, prefer- 
ence, active seeking and avoiding are basic qualities in all experi- 
ence. Thinking grows out of this primary experience instinct with 


9‘*Will, or Rational Appentency in general, may be described as the 
faculty of inclining towards or striving after some object intellectually appre- 
hended as good’’ (Michael Maher, 8.J., Psychology, ninth ed., N. Y., 1940, 
p. 395). 

10George H. Sabine, ‘‘Social Studies and Objectivity,’’ University of 
California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 16, No. 6 (1941), pp. 131-132. . 

11 Ibid., p. 129. 

12 John L. Childs, Education and the Philosophy of Experimentalism (N. 
Y., 1931), p. 103. 
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its propulsive affectivities.’??* Kurt Riezler writes, ‘‘There is 
neither an Idea that is independent of interests in its develop- 
ment, nor an Interest which could have remained independent, in 
its materiality, of ideas.’’ All thought is tendentious, Lancelot 
Hogben insists. ‘‘What distinguishes the scientific attitude from 
its opposite is not the absence of intention to get a particular 
result, but willingness to recognize when it cannot be obtained by 
one method and to try out other methods instead.’’** Vigotsky 
points out that true understanding of another’s thought becomes 
possible only when we understand its real affective-volitional 
basis.'® 


III 


The unintended result of this modern emphasis on voluntarism 
has been a devastating attack on man’s rational nature. By 
exaggerated emphasis on the subjective and relative, it has led to 
either a hazy kind of pyrrhonism or to an equally confused ideal- 
ism, and, incidentally offers point to the observation that idealism 
reduces itself to a defense of prejudice. I have known social scien- 
tists for whom ‘‘rationalizing’’ in its most dyslogistic sense has 
become an almost complete substitute for ‘‘thinking’’ and ‘‘reason- 
ing.’’ ‘‘Rational’’ thinking that reflects reality tends to disappear 
and to become ‘‘mere rationalizing.’’ Any intellectual operation 
turns out to be in some respect a justification of unconscious mo- 
tives, biases, prejudices, ete. Since we can uncover only a small 
portion of our unconscious life, all ‘‘rational’’ thought proves to be 
its opposite, rationalization. If the wish is father to the thought, 
then thoughts are but wishes! 

In criticism of such views, one fact worth noting, first of all, is 
a curious kind of contradiction in much of the thinking of both 
the originators of such concepts and those who have adopted them. 
The psychoanalysts have been especially guilty. They kick ‘‘rea- 
son’’ and ‘‘objective truth’’ out of the front door and then smuggle 
them in by the back door. Jones himself was conscious of this 
dilemma, for near the end of thé essay in which he introduced the 
term ‘‘rationalization’’ he remarks, ‘‘The essential problem here is 
_ how to deal with the subjective influences that obscure vision, so 
that as a result objective truth may carry its due weight.’’ 1¢ 

In part, this kind of dichotomy is due to ‘‘undialectical’’ think- 
ing. When such concepts as ‘‘will’’ and ‘‘intellect’’ and ‘‘sub- 


18 Ibid., p. 104. 
14 Lancelot T. Hogben, Retreat from Reason (N. Y., 1937), pp. 8-9. 


15L. 8. Vigotsky, ‘‘Thought and Speech,’’ Psychiatry, Vol. II (1939), 
p. 50. 


16 Op. cit., p. 15. 
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jective’’ and ‘‘objective’’ are treated statically as exclusive and 
opposite categories and not recognized as abstractions from an 
original dynamic psycho-physical unity in which thought and de- 
sire, subject and object, are, inextricably, one interacting whole, 
confusion is bound to arise. In part, the dichotomy is due to the 
continued use of terms associated with older theories of the mind. 
Only by foregoing such concepts, if that is possible, in favor of 
concepts like those employed in behaviorism or field theory can we 
avoid thinking and writing like the older faculty psychologists and, 
thereby, avoid being betrayed into trying to solve such futile co- 
nundrums as whether the will or intellect is primary or just where 
‘‘rationalization’’ ends and Robinson’s ‘‘creative reason’’ or 
Jones’s ‘‘objective truth’’ begins. 

These older conceptions of mind are tenacious and hang on. 
We still mistakenly believe in the ‘‘impartial’’ and ‘‘objective’’ 
scientist in his laboratory and fail to think of him as he actually is, 
a creature, like all of us, swayed by emotion, prejudice, hope, ambi- 
tion, and anxiety, now depressed, now optimistic, now angry, and 
now resigned as this or that experiment fails or succeeds. Most 
educators also still think in terms of pre-Darwinian conceptions of 
the mind. The teacher, like the scientist, must be ‘‘impartial’’ 
and ‘‘objective’’; he must not take sides. He must not ‘‘indoctri- 
nate’’; he must be pure intelligence disinterestedly offering his stu- 
dents both yea and nay. Even John Dewey, thorough voluntarist 
though he is, attacks the ‘‘indoctrination’’ in Soviet education, 
implying thereby that the progressive education he has fostered in 
this country is not guilty of this same alleged educational sin. No 
Catholic educator would accept this implication. 

Another important cause of much of the confusion is due to the 
failure to distinguish between causes and effects, as Brett points 
out in criticizing Schopenhauer’s psychology. ‘‘But the character 
of an action is not necessarily the same as its cause; instinct, for 
example, may lead to action that is rational in its methods and re- 
sults, though not in its origin.’’’* Similarly, a ‘‘rationalization’’ 
is not necessarily false to reality just because it is a ‘‘rationaliza- 
tion.’’ In one of his letters William James expressed his pleasure 
that there were so many doors in a house he had just taken and 
that all of them opened outward. This and other facts about 
James have suggested that his pluralism is a rationalization of his 
claustrophobia. Now this may be quite true without in any way 
affecting the question of whether pluralism is true or false. Neither 


17 George Sidney Brett, A History of Psychology (3 vols., London, 1921), 
III, p. 81. 
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can Schopenhauer’s pessimism be ‘‘refuted,’’ as some writers have 
attempted, by calling into court his bad liver. Or consider the 
case of Malthus. According to Randall, ‘‘Malthus found the reason 
and the justification of it all [poverty] in the laws of population. 
Believing in original sin, he revolted from the optimistic hopes of 
Locke and Helvetius, and wrote his Essay on the Principle of 
Population in 1798, largely out of his own head; then he gathered 
confirming facts for a second edition.’’?® Now, whether Malthus’s 
laws are true or false is here irrelevant; the point I wish to make 
is this: the fact that Malthus’s laws were a rationalization of his 
religious beliefs does not affect the validity of his laws. No thinker 
in any field is exempt from such subjective and unconscious origins 
of his theories and discoveries. The discovery of fire-making may 
have arisen, as Jung suggests, from symbolical sexual activity. 
The great contributions of Copernicus and Galileo were in part due 
to the rediscovery of Plato and the acceptance of his mystical faith 
in the orderliness of nature. The religious convictions of both 
Jeans and Eddington have played a part in their contributions to 
science. Unconscious sadism, so the psychoanalysts assure us, 
often accounts for a butcher’s or a surgeon’s choice of profession. 
Neither the surgeon’s skill nor the scientist’s theories are im- 
pugned one whit by such explanations. 

We need to recognize, once and for all, that all people, patients 
of psychoanalysts and psychoanalysts, physical scientists and social 
scientists, Marxists and liberals, pragmatists who admit it and neo- 
Thomists who do not, wise men and fools—all ‘‘rationalize,’’ all are 
subject to impulse, emotion, hidden motives, the unconscious, and. 
cultural compulsives. In short, all thinking, without exception, is 
tendentious. But to admit it does not make it necessary to deny 
the ability of human beings to distinguish between false and true, 
between illusion and reality. One does not need to be a neo- 
Thomist to perceive the correctness of Maher’s assertion: ‘‘We 
must from the beginning, under penalty. of absolute scepticism 
and intellectual suicide, assume the capacity of the mind to attain 
real truth. Every attempt to demonstrate the veracity or men- 
dacity of our faculties must involve either a vicious circle or a 
contradiction.’??® Childs, a pragmatist and voluntarist, recog- 
nizing the tendency towards subjectivism and scepticism which 
modern voluntarism has created, has this to say regarding the 
relation between desire and thought: 


... the experimentalist is not seriously disturbed that clinical psychology 
shows thought to be often largely a rationalization of desire. Originally it 
18 Op. cit., p. 328. 
19 Maher, op. cit., p. 268. 
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was the radical error of abstract intellectualism to suppose that thought and 
desire were antithetical. It is probably inevitable that the fresh discovery 
that thought and desire are intimately connected should lead many to react 
to the other extreme, causing them to assume that thought is the mere servant 
of already existing desires. The business of thought is not to oppose our de- 
sires, but to reconstruct and reorganize them. What is wanted is that desire, 
preference, bias may become more intelligent. As related to desire, thinking 
has this instrumental function to perform. It may be said to be the process 
by which competing desires find some more inclusive, unified manner of 
expression.20 


If this interpretation of the relation between thought and desire 
is correct, then a corollary is that the social scientist can be just 
as ‘‘objective’’ and ‘‘impartial’’ as the physical scientist. Despite 
the work of Bernal, Hogben, Lynd, and others on the réle of social 
factors in determining the scope and results of scientific research, 
there is still the widespread idea, as I have mentioned, that physi- 
cists, astronomers, and chemists, at least, are exempt from the 
biases and prejudices that dog social scientists. Dr. Beard in the 
essay already mentioned offers an interesting illustration of this 
extreme deference that is paid physical science. Through much 
of his argument runs the implication that the only true science is 
the science of mechanics, and since history can not be reduced to 
mechanics, historiography is, therefore, no science; hence, his sub- 
jectivist conclusion that the historian is committed to an act of 
faith that history is chaos, or a kind of cycle, or moving in some 
direction. This, it seems to me, borders on absurdity. The his- 
torian is no more compelled to make an ‘‘act of faith’’ regarding 
one of these three positions than is the physicist required to make 
an act of faith that the universe is running down or being renewed 
by cosmic rays or some other force, though, of course, both historian 
and physicist are free to speculate on such universal theories and 
defend one of them if they choose. Dr. Beard, like many of his 
colleagues today, takes an unnecessarily extreme defensive position, 
and the explanation lies, I think, in the present confusion regard- 
ing the nature of the mind. If the social scientist achieves less 
universally accepted results, it is not because, as Calverton avers, 
‘objectivity in the social sciences is impossible,’’ but because his 
subject-matter is more difficult. Its greater difficulty lies, I 
scarcely need add, in the greater complexity of the materials and 
problems, in the greater importance of time and space factors that 
limit the universality of its conclusions, in the greater difficulty of 
testing theories, etc. Surely, it reveals a curious confusion of 
thought to write that ‘‘cultural compulsives’’ make objective 
knowledge impossible when these same cultural compulsives must 

20 Childs, op. cit., p. 104. 
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necessarily play an important part in motivating and determining 
scientific research in all fields! 

Once rationalization, or, more comprehensively, voluntarism, is 
widely recognized and accepted, once it is agreed that all thinking 
involves conative elements inextricably woven into the fabric of 
thought, we return, paradoxically, to some degree of sanity. To 
criticize a writer because he rationalizes or to charge him with 
being a victim of cultural compulsives is an act of supererogation 
as absurd as criticizing a person because he breathes with his lungs. 
In weighing any work in any field the chief task still remains to 
determine whether the author observes the proper scientific proce- 
dures and methods in his field, whether he carefully distinguishes 
between matters of fact and matters of theory, and whether his 
inferences, interpretations, and theories follow from his facts. 
Granted that both liberal and Marxist political economists ration- 
alize, the question remains: which system of ‘‘rationalizations’’ 
constitutes the more comprehensive and sounder interpretation of 
capitalist political economy? To answer that question the final 
appeal must be to the facts and to logic. 

Naturally, this does not mean that a sociologist or an historian 
ought not to interpret a theory or system of ideas in the light of the 
author’s rationalizations, cultural compulsives, or cultural milieu. 
Such interpretations can be extremely illuminating. Dewey’s in- 
terpretation of Aristotle or Winspear’s interpretation of Plato in 
terms of their class allegiances in. Athenian society give us a bet- 
ter understanding of these thinkers and their contributions. But 
it is one thing to do this and another thing to create the impres- 
sion that to explain the psychological and social background of a 
man’s thought is somehow to refute or nullify it, which is so fre- 
quently the case today. To cite Beard again, he feels it necessary 
to insist that ‘‘Once more, historians recognize . . . that any writ- 
ten history inevitably reflects the thought of the author in his time 
and cultural setting,’’ 24 and then, having made the point, has to 
interpret it as evidence of a crisis in historiography and terms it 
‘‘a distressing. dilemma.’’ It is a distressing dilemma because 
Beard, like so many social scientists, finds himself caught in an 
idealist position and does not know how to extricate himself. 

I should like to conclude with a final word on ‘‘rationalization.”’ 
The term has become so extended in meaning by social scientists 
especially that it has lost nearly all precise meaning. It was origi- 
nally intended to designate a kind of thought process very similar 
to what is popularly called ‘‘alibiing.’’ To apply it to a work of 


21 Op. cit., p. 221. 
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serious scholarship in any field or even to the platform of a political 
party is ridiculous, whether it is used in its limited and correct 
sense or in its extended and nearly meaningless sense. In the 
former case it constitutes a gratuitous insult; in the latter case it 
means nothing, for in that sense all human beings are equally at 
fault. In either sense, to charge a person with rationalizing is 
only an argumentum ad hominem, and like all such arguments it is 
a two-edged sword that cuts both ways, though the combatants usu- 
ally remain blithely unconscious that they have severed their own 
head with that of their opponent. 


EuGeneE H. SLOANE 
WILumMantic STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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Science and Criticism. The Humanistic Tradition in Contempo- 
rary Thought. Hersert J. Mutter. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1943. xiv-+ 303 pp. $3.75. 


Mr. Muller seeks ‘‘to make readily available, for the purpose of 
literary criticism, the revolutionary findings in the natural and 
social sciences.’’? The material is presented in an opinionated but 
circumspect manner, and from a point of view that clearly shows 
the influence of John Dewey. Attention is given to physics, biol- 
ogy, psychology, and to the social theories of such writers as Pareto, 
Mannheim, and Marx. The last several chapters defend a stand- 
ard of values that the author calls ‘‘scientific humanism.”’ 

Although the author wants to attain a synoptic view of the sci- 
ences and of their cultural implications, it is not his purpose to 
proclaim any startlingly new first principle. We are simply re- 
minded, though in the light of relatively concrete instances, that 
literary criticism has much to learn from the open-mindedness of 
scientists—that it needs not fixed standards, but standards pro- 
gressively modified in the light of new experience; and we are re- 
minded that criticism must learn, with the biologists and gestalt 
psychologists, that living phenomena must be studied always as a 
part of the total situation in which they occur. These are random 
instances of the writer’s generalizations, but perhaps they are typi- 
cal ones. If they seem well-worn, it must be remembered that 
familiar principles are long in becoming embodied in people’s 
working habits, and are in continual need of new emphasis and 
formulation. Muller wishes to make empirical thinking become an 
active force throughout the humanities, where he feels that the 
sciences are met only with lip-service, or even with hostility. Here 
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he has an important task; and he has entered upon it with enough 
information, and enough attention to detail, to make his work 
deserve careful study. 

The book is unusual for bringing together a great breadth of 
reading. It contains a multitude of references and quotations, 
always pertinently selected, from scientists, popularizers of science, 
philosophers, literary artists, and critics. The writer’s style is 
clear and arresting. And the whole work is pervaded by a good 
conception of what the sciences are trying to do. Those who view 
the sciences broadly, from a literary or cultural perspective, are 
often tempted to distort them—to divorce general principles from 
the phenomena they are used to explain, and consequently to find 
only half-mythical pictures and metaphors where they should find 
cognitive achievements. If Muller is sometimes overly fond of 
broad conceptions, it is to his credit that he avoids this more serious 
error, and often writes in a way that helps to dispel it. 

Yet a work which attempts so much can not be expected to 
achieve an unqualified success. Although Muller is usually dis- 
cerning, he is sometimes a little too facile, seeking to tie up large 
issues in neat packages. Theory after theory is summarized, criti- 
cized, and confidently put in its proper niche. One feels the need 
of greater intellectual caution, like that of men who meet their 
problems at first hand, and follow them through in all their details. 

A word or two of criticism must be given to some points that 
are peculiarly philosophical. The author is anxious to show how 
science can contribute to a standard of values, yet the problems of 
the theory of value receive only perfunctory attention. Perry and 
Dewey are praised but not reconciled; and of the difficulty of de- 
riving ethical statements from factual ones virtually nothing is 
said. One can not fairly expect a complete theory of value from 
a book that deals with so many other issues; but one can ask that 
the complexities of such a theory be more sensitively recognized. 
And the author’s ‘‘scientific humanism,’’ though presented in a 
way that is unquestionably stimulating and instructive, is in need 
of a clearer, more exact formulation. One is perturbed, for in- 
stance, by such a generalization as this: ‘‘Most ethical philosophers 
have agreed that the ultimate good, of which pleasure is only a 
sign or by-product, is the highest and most harmonious develop- 
ment of man’s powers, the fullest realization of his capacity for 
knowing, feeling, and striving.’’ If this is true in some sense, 
one has still to ascertain in what sense. 

The author several times touches upon the problem of determin- 
ism and freedom, sometimes with pertinent reflections. Yet he 
never quite relinquishes his initial inclination to cut the Gordian 
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knot—to accept both determinism and freedom and leave a resolu- 
tion of the suspected contradiction as beyond any immediate need. 
This is not wholly unjustifiable; but we have long had with us the 
views of Hobbes and Hume, who also allow us the advantages of 
both doctrines, and proceed not by cutting the Gordian knot but 
by making clear distinctions. Attention to their views might have 
helped Muller’s remarks to become less compromising. 

Other criticisms could readily be advanced, and there will 
doubtless be critics anxious to advance them. But the possibility 
of such criticisms can not properly be taken as challenging the 
value of Muller’s work. Such a volume is important less for the 
ultimate tenability of its treatment of this or that topic than for 
its service in bringing so much material together, and for the 
reflections that it is likely to stimulate in others. The author’s 
varied talents and vigorous powers of exposition enable him to go 
an admirably long way toward advancing his aims. For those to 
whom he is principly writing—those who know enough about sci- 
ence and philosophy to want to generalize about it, but not enough 
to generalize wisely—he provides valuable summaries of current 
views, and helpful correctives against idle speculation. And to 
all readers he brings a timely reminder that the sciences, having 
helped to bring about many cultural problems, may prove to be 
our strongest ally in helping to solve them. 


CHarLEs L. STEVENSON 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


Three Christian Transcendentalists: James Marsh, Caleb Sprague 
Henry, Frederic Henry Hedge. RoNAaLD VALE WELLS. (Co- 
lumbia Studies in American Culture, No. 12.) New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1943. x-+ 230 pp. $2.75. 


Transcendentalism was one of the most complex movements in 
the history of American philosophy. As everyone now knows, it 
embraced many different shades of opinion, all in revolt against 
the dominant Lockean epistemology of the day but otherwise vari- 
ously motivated and inspired. Not all phases of the movement, 
however, have yet been properly studied. Because of their im- 
portance, interest in the movement has centered mainly upon 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Alcott, with the minor figures—some of 
whom were interesting in their own right—being relegated to the 
background. The present work performs a valuable service, there- 
fore, in singling out three of these minor figures for special study. 

The figures chosen offer a number of important contrasts. Al- 
though all three were ministers of the Gospel, they were members 
of different denominations. Marsh was a Congregationalist, Henry 
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an Episcopalian, and Hedge a Unitarian. Furthermore, each ar- 
rived at transcendentalism by a different route and was interested 
in it for different reasons. Marsh had been converted to the new 
view by his study of the Cambridge Platonists, especially as these 
had been interpreted by Coleridge, and his interest in the move- 
ment came the closest to being purely philosophic in character. 
He was the only one of the three intent upon constructing a sys- 
tem, and although this intent was frustrated by his early death, 
the bulk of his writings is technical in form. Henry and Hedge, 
on the other hand, were more concerned with questions of practical 
ethics, and dealt extensively with such topics as labor, political 
reform, the peace-movement, education, and the like. They were 
interested in theory basically as a platform for action: Henry 
utilizing for this purpose the eclecticism of Cousin, and Hedge, the 
philosophies of Kant, Schelling, and the German romanticists 
generally. 

But common to all three was the fact that, unlike many of their 
colleagues, conversion to transcendentalism had not involved with- 
drawal from the church. Their underlying aim, on the contrary, 
remained Christian throughout. In the words of the author, their 
purpose was ‘‘the construction of a philosophical religious faith’’: 
a new version of traditional Christianity which would meet the 
specific religious needs of the time, and which was designed par- 
ticularly for those Christians ‘‘who had outlived the Enlighten- 
ment, but could not return to Calvinism.’’ It was for this reason 
that they refused to identify themselves formally with the trans- 
cendentalist movement as a whole, although each had made im- 
portant ‘contributions to its success: Marsh by his edition of 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection in 1829, Henry by his translation of 
Cousin’s Elements of Psychology in 1834, and Hedge by his active 
participation in the ‘‘Transcendental Club’’ during the early 
years of his pastorate at Bangor, Maine. 

As the author points out, however, their attempt to create such 
a new faith was eventually defeated. It was the secular variety 
of transcendentalism which in the end attracted the more able 
disciples and commanded the wider general interest. Even within 
the church itself, the Christian version made small head way, and 
its influence, if any, was largely restricted to the réle played by 
Henry’s ‘‘ practical Christianity’? and Hedge’s ‘‘religion of love’’ 
in laying the foundations for the ‘‘social gospel’? movement of the 
latter part of the century. 

In his treatment of the three men, the author’s purpose is de- 
scriptive rather than evaluative. He makes no attempt to rank 
them with respect to historical importance or intrinsic philosophic 
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merit, but confines himself to a mere summary and analysis of 
their respective positions. So far as I can judge, this analysis is 
as comprehensive and as thorough as the limitations of space would 
allow, but it is regrettable that the author has been unable to 
devote more time than he does to a consideration of the points at 
which the three thinkers were in agreement. Although the latter 
might have proved difficult in view of the differences in their 
terminology and philosophic background, such an investigation 
would, I suspect, have revealed a far greater affinity in detail than 
the author is at present willing to admit. This, however, is to 
eavil at an otherwise competent study, and should not be construed 
as a fundamental criticism. 

The book concludes with a lengthy — containing ma- 
terial some of which is here published for the first time. This 
includes: letters from Marsh to Richard H. Dana and Henry J. 
Raymond; letters from Henry to Professor B. B. Edwards, Bishop 
William Delancey, and Richard H. Dana, Jr.; and letters from 
Hedge to Convers Francis, Bellows, and others. Of greatest in- 
terest, however, is an unpublished fragment of Marsh dealing with 
the esthetic analysis of the fine arts, especially sculpture and paint- 
ing. Although repetitious, ungrammatical, and uninspired, the 
fragment makes clear Marsh’s view of art as a fusion of form and 
content, and his theory that both nature and art are symbolic 
vehicles of spiritual truth. 


Davip F. Bowers 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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A Contextualistic Theory of Perception. Lewis EpwiIn HAHN. 

- (University of California Publications in Philosophy, Volume 
22.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1942. 205 pp. $2.00. 


Those who have come to shrink from epistemological speculation 
may be pleasantly surprised by Mr. Hahn’s book. Placing the 
theory of perception squarely and frankly within the domain of a 
general metaphysics, namely, contextualistic pragmatism, it seeks 
psychological fortification from a purposive behaviorism like that 
of Tolman, and on the whole aims to avoid ‘‘a sharp break between 
knowing and doing.’’ According to Mr. Hahn, all perceptual ex- 
perience falls somewhere within a range the polar extremes of 
which are ‘‘practical drive perception’’ and ‘‘primitive aesthetic 
perception.’’ With occasional suggestions from the objective rela- 
tivists he convincingly interprets the phenomena of perceptual er- 
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ror and combats traditional but influential dogmas. The last and 
longest of his chapters is devoted to an examination of Price’s 
theory and a comparison of that with his own. There is only one 
possible shortcoming in this solid discussion—insufficient atten- 
tion to the conventional element in a given theory of perception or 
in the comparison of theories. For example, in criticizing the view 
of Price that sense data are ‘‘indubitable,’’ he seems to overlook 
the consideration that in one meaning of the term ‘‘sense-datum’’ 
and in one meaning of the term ‘‘indubitable’’ the assertion may 
be agreed upon with impunity by all. Similarly, does it not seem 
clear that from one point of view (hence, on one usage) it will be 
correct to call sense-data ‘‘vague’’ and from another, incorrect; 
or that in one possible usage Price might correctly contend that 
sense-data are ‘‘particular existents,’’ while in another Santayana, 
Prall, and Dawes Hicks might be correct in a denial of this? And 
again, in one sense, are Price and Hahn really in disagreement 
when the former ‘‘starts’’ from sense-data and the latter insists on 
‘‘starting’’ from the ‘‘perceptually accepted object’’? In epis- 
temological usage we still need either more clarity or more charity. 
But Mr. Hahn is hardly a prime offender, and his book is a major 
contribution to a positively developing subject. 


J. B. 
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We have received the following reprints: ‘‘Tendencies in Con- 
temporary Latin-American Philosophy”’ by Risieri Frondizi, from 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Francis Elmer McMahon, recently associate professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Notre Dame, has been appointed to the 
faculty of the College of the University of Chicago as associate 
professor of philosophy. 

Professor Donald C. Piatt of the University of California at 
Los Angeles will be visiting professor of philosophy at Columbia 
University during the months March to June, when Professor Irwin 
Edman is lecturing at Harvard University. 








